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patricans generally managed to secure the bulk of land on the ager pubUcus for themselves, and to turn it into private estates; and there was a general tendency to work those estates by slave labor. As in Athens, so in Rome, the impoverishment of the poorer classes drove many of them out of the ranks of freemen into those of slaves; they got into debt to their richer neighbors and became their slaves on failure to pay the debts. The agitation for the assignment of public lands in small holdings went side by side with the agitation of the wealthier plebeians for the removal of the barriers which stood between them and public life.
We shall find these two agitations combined as one movement a few years after the retreat of the Gauls. Meanwhile, however, the plebeians gained further successes in the political agitation. Almost immediately after the Valerio-Horatian laws, marriage between patricians and plebeians was legalized; and in order to evade the demand put forward that one of the consuls should be a plebeian, the patricians assented to the occasional substitution for the two consuls of six magistrates, who might be chosen from either order, and bore the title of "military tribunes with consular powers." During the next seventy-eight years the patricians habitually sought to procure the appointment of consuls, who might still only be patricians, while the plebeian leaders more often succeeded in procuring the appointment of military tribunes, some of whom were plebeians. It may here be noted that Rome enjoyed an entirely peculiar institution called the Dictatorship. On emergency, the Senate might supersede the consuls by appointing a single dictator in whom absolute powers were vested for six months. As a matter of course only a patrician could be nominated to such a post. The dictatorship was not affected by the legislation which we have been discussing.
Another plebeian victory transferred the appointment of the minor public officers called quaestors from the arbitary selection of the consuls to the vote of the Comitia of Centuries, and presently sanctioned the selection of plebeians for the office. Perhaps it was the consciousness that the citadel of the consulship would' sooner or later have to be surrendered which led the patricians to transfer some of the consular powers to new patrician officers entitled Censors, who, among other duties, supervised the Senate, and had the power of expelling from it. persons of dubious character. Hitherto it would seem that the numbers of the Senate were periodically made up by the consuls themselves, though always with the limitation that any one who had once been a consul was ex-officio entitled to a seat in the Senate.
From the struggles of the orders; -we turn for a moment to the no less important question of the relation between the city of Rome and